RICHELIEU
rather too personal character of his plea, and to wrap it
round in ample draperies of generalised argument. The
dignity of the Church, he urged, was debased by the fact
that the clergy were kept out of the council, that laymen
participating therein were thus enabled to obtain pre-
eminence over them, and that too many benefices were
granted to men of little faith, and even to enemies of the
Church, Now, nothing could more amply strengthen or
fortify the established power than the collaboration of
eminent Churchmen in governmental councils. In their
case, at least, thanks to their celibacy, there was no danger
of seeing the rise of those family dynasties who regarded a
charge as a fief, and transmitted it from father to son
without regard to merit or capacity.
Touching the question of Church jurisdiction and the
extension of its domain, he was led to speak of, or at least
allude to, the famous article inserted by the Third Estate
at the head of their cotters and suppressed after long debate.
Its text ran: cHumbly we beseech His Majesty that it be
declared by the States, and passed into fundamental law,
that the King holds his Kingdom only from God and his
sword, and is subject to no superior temporal power.'
The sense of this was only too obvious; it was of clearly
Protestant inspiration and, under a seeming proclamation
of the absolute sovereignty of the monarchical principle,
it was affirming an implicit condemnation of the Papacy.
The question was too grave to be dealt with in a public
assembly. Skilfully, but also forcefully, Richelieu confined
himself to declaring general principles, according to which
the Third Estate (and this clearly referred to the Parle-
ment) should not meddle with questions affecting Church
doctrine: 'in so far as the faith and the Church are con-
cerned, only the ecclesiastics must judge___Your Majesty
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